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PREFACE. 



AT is common, in treating on any difor3^ 
give its hiftory : to detail minutely all the fymp- 
toms which occur, whether eflential and charac- 
terifiic, or accidental, and common to many dif- 
orders : to treat uf the dlagnofiics and pro- 
gnoftics : to inveftigate the remote and proximat« 
caufes ; and, then, to point out the indications 
of cure> and enter upon the treatment of the 
difeafe. 

This regular mode of proceeding it is not my 
intention to follow. 

The hiflory wilt be given in a few words : the 

prominent fymptoms which charaiSerize the dif- 

order in queftion, will be briefly ftated j and the 

fimpk treatment which has proved fo eminently 

A ft ferviceable. 
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lerviceable, will then be clearly defcrlbed^ with- 
out entering upon theory or conjedlure. 

Medical theories have been numerous : but lam 
afraid they have been more prejudicial than ufe- 
ful ; as they have, too commonly, led their con- 
verts to modes of pradlice, which have had no 
foundations, but the theories themfelves: and 

as all thofe theories, being eifentially different 
from each other, cannot be right ; of courfe, all 
the modes of praflice purely theoretical, muA be 
injurious;, except thofe whicli are founded on the 
truth : and the true theory of difbrdersis far from 
being determined upon ; as is evident from the 
jarring opinions of the various profeffors of me- 
dicine, even at this prefent time. 

It appears extremely probable to me, that one 
great fource of error, and one great reafon why 
real valuable knowledge is fo little advanced, is, 
the want of &n& attention and perfeverance in 
the purfuit of truth. It has been too common a 
pradlice, arid ftill i$ fo, to admit of efFeds as 
caufcs; and, when difficulties prefs, to fubAi- 
.1 tute 
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tute words for ideas, and to adopt terms which 
are unintelligible, as legitimate and fatisfac- 
tory. 

As an example of what I have now advanced, 
if you caft an eye over the celebrated theory of 
CuUen, yoQ will find every whcve Jpa/m, and the 
vis medtcatrix nalura. 

He makes fpafm to be the proximate caufe of 
fevers, and inflammations in general. Admit, 
if you pleaff, that it is fo; fiill fpafm is not the 
proximate caufe of thole difea/es, in which fever 
and inflammation occur ; hccank fpafm is a mor- 
hidjympioi/t which arifcs from an adequate caufe : , 
nay, even the faiife oi fpafm tlfelf, does not con- 
Hitute the difeafe, as that caule does not invari- 
ably produce fpafm, but when it aSs m ^for- 
deredparls. 

For inftance, in fome confiitptioDS vegetable 
acids in the ll:Gmach produce reftlefs nights, df] 
ikin, feveriih heat, and violent cramps of the 
feet or legs. Spafm is evidently the caufe of the J 
paiaj 
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pain of the mufcles of the extremities, and | 
hably of the dry fkin, feverifti heat, and rcfiJei 
nefs ; but this fpafm ilfelf is but an effit^, caufii 
by the acid in the flomach, which excites th< 
nerves o( that organ to morbid a^m/, which beAo 
ing communicated to the /e/tforiuin, is produtilivflit 
of morbid adion tliere ; and from thence itislj, 
propagated to the furface, and alfo to certaial ^ 
mufcles of the feet or legs. 

As the acid in the ftomach, then, is the caufit 1 
of fpafm, by removing that caufe, the efFeft I 
will ceafe ; and in fuch cafes, a fuiHclent dote of I 
ma^ lefia taken at bedtime, will prevent or cure 
the fpafm, by neutralizing the acid, as I have .ex- 
perienced a thouland times. 



But although the acid be the caufe of the fpafm> 
ftill it does not conjiilute the difeafe ; that, in fail, 
is that peculiar Jlale of the nerves of the ftomach, 
and of the ieBibrium in confequence, which ren- 
ders thorn fubje^ to morbid aBions when a<51:ed 
upon by acids, which, otherwifcj and in other 
ftates of the floniach, are innscent. 

\i 
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It may be faid ihcfpafitt is a morhid afiion, but 
the acid is but an exciling caufe of that morbid ac- 
tion. So alfo it may be truly faid, that/^cr is 
a. morbid a£iion, zxid/pti/rii but the exciting caufe; 
for fpafm is not fever ; but it, in fome cafes, fo 
deranges the actions of the fyftem, as to be pro- 
du<5tive of that degree oi diforder, which confti- 
XxAts fever. In fhort, the nerves are hablc to be- 
come difordered in various ways, and are fubje<^ 
totheadlion of a^rfa/T'iirit/yofflimutants; con- 
fequently, irregular adlione, fpafms, and vafculac 
disorders of various defcripltons, muft enfue. 

But as fpafms are excitable by -various ihids of 
Aimuli, a£ting upon nerves in different Jlates of 
diforder, it is like faying nothing to refer all fe- 
vera and inflammations to Ipafm ; l>ecaufe, to en* 
able a praflitioner to act effednally and rationally 
in removing fpafm, he muft, firft of all, know 
what is the nature of the cauje, which excites the 
fpafm he wants to remove ; and what is the real 
fiale of the nerves, which renders Ihem thus liable 
to fpafmodic adion, in confequence of ihe ap- 
plication of fuch flimuli. This appears to me to 

be 
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A proof of this occurs in the celebrated^ 
nnd by many, greatly admirc4 theory of John 
Brown. 

According to his theory, drf0 offiimulus. con- 
flitutes, in fome cafes, dinB deViUtyi\ and in 
others it induces increqfed ixci f ability » In the 
former cafes the quantum of flimulq^ mufl be in- 
creaied, to remove the diredt debility ; but in the 
Utter, the q^uantum of ftimulus mufl: be leffened 
on account of the ^ncreafed e^qitab^Uty. But It 
certainly is inconfiflient to afTert that defeA of 
flimulus induces diredl dqbility, \vithQut increafe 
of excitability, in one cafe ; anji i^up^eafe of exci- 
tability, without diredl debility j^ iu the other ; bc- 
caufe, to be confifl:ent with itfelf,^ the want of the . 
ufual fl:imulus ought at all tiws to produce the 
fame Jlate^ curable by the farn^ meanly though 
circumflance$ may vary the degrees* 

Dr. Darwin, in his mQft elabora^te Zoonomia, 

gives nearly the fame explanation of di&afes as 

John Brown ; only^ inflead of excitability, he 

ufes the term — fenibiial power* Til. Dar\vin 

I fays. 



fays, that when the fenforial power is In Us natu- 
ral quantity, and there is a want of fl'tmuhs, dire3 
debility is induced : and he likewife fays, that a 
defeS of fiimulus induces acaimulaled fenforial 
pswer; which, by railing the ftimulus even to 
the common ftandard, brings on inflammation, 
&c. When the diforder to be explained is really 
dircifl debility, and ftimulants are wanted, (hen 
the want oi fiimulus ^ while the fenforial power is 
in due proportion, is the cauli: of dire^ dcbililj. 
But, when violent aflion, or fever, or inflamma- 
tion, is to be accounted for, then the defeat o(Jli~ 
mulus, the (enforial power being in healthy propor- 
tion, caufes accumulation of fenforial power ; which 
even by the ujital ftimulants, is excited to infiamma' 
tory aHion. It certainly is an inconfiftencyat leaft, 
thus to attribute contrary effeSls, requiring contrary 
modes of treatment, to \\\efaine diminution of fiimulus 
as a caufe, acting upon fmilar_^ates o( excitabi- 
lity, OY fenforial pvwer ; and I therefore rejefl the 
tyftems founded upon fuch principles, as erro- 
neous. Neither can I fee, as Dr,- Darwin feems 
toinlinuate,that his having been led to form limi- 
lar cooclufions with Dr. Brown, though from 
B z different 
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different premiTes, is any proof of the validity of 
fuch conclufioDs ; till it be proVed that men are 
more prone to hit upon truifms than to draw 
conclufions, which do not, in the end, prove to 
be fo valuably correal as at firft they are thought 
to be. 



It is not my intention to combat the popular 
iyfiems of medicine, nor to fay more than that 
they are imperfedl and unfatisfadlory, or found- 
ed upon erroneous principles; confequently to 
abide by them is to abandon truth ; and for that 
reafon I avoid entering upon the theory of the 
difeafe I at prefent have chofen to write upon ; 
becaufe, to adopt a language which conveys no 
information, or explanations founded on falfe 
principles, is to propagate error ; and to 
fport new opinions, while men are perfectly 
fatisfied with an old one, is a fure way to be 
branded with the epithets of innovator, and 
dillurber of public quiet. 

For the fame reafons I avoid faying any thing 
about the indications of cure, or the modus 

operandi 
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operandi of the medicine I recommend; for, fo 
long as the caufes of dileafes are unknown, little 
fatisfadlion can be expefled from the explana- 
tions which arc given, of the manner in which 
medicines aft in removing them. 

That I may not, however, be thought to 
condemn without reafon, I (hall take the liberty 
of making a few general remarks on the popular 
ideas on the fubjefl. 

The operalion of medicines in curing difcafes, is, 
in the prefent theories, greatly fimplitied; and, 
in every fenfe of the word, tlie prefent explana- 
tions are truly ftmpJe. 

The oxyds of antimony are powerfully emetic ; 
—the oxyds of mercury excite falivation ; — the 
oxyds of iron are tonic; — in faifV, every metallic 
oxyd has its powers of aiflioQ on the living 
fyfiem, and that by no means inconfiderable. 

The French chemifls ajfert that all theft 
metallic oxyds produce their effefls by oxydatin^ 
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(he animal fibres^ or the nerres of the fyftcm^ 
or the floidSy or all of them : therefore^ tbfe 
Emgiyh chemifts affert that they ad by impartiiig 
oxygen ; and thoie who have no hujinrfs to mffhrt 
at all helievcy therefore^ that all thefe powec£ii 
effects are produced by the oxygen of theie metal- 
lic compounds being imparted to the vital fibres, 
&c. — ^Nothing can be more fimple i and to thoie 
who are fatisfied with fimple things, nothing 
can be more fatis£i(ftory. 

The oxygen, imparted to the fyftem by anti- 
niii^i;^' caufes vomitings but no ialivation. That 
imparted by mercury caufes JaUvatiimj without 
being neceiTarily emetic ; and the oxygen comf- 
municated by iron is neither emetic nor falivant, 
but iimply tomc\ unlefs the dofes be prepoi^ 
teroufly large — then, even wine itfelf may a6t as 
an eoKtic. 

Now we are taught by the French, that every 
metal is a liiarfple, uncompounded body ; and it 
i% evident that neither antimony, mercury, nor 
iron, are pofleffed of adlive influence upon the 

body 
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body in their metallic ftates ; at leaft, their 
powers of aiSion are incomparably Icfs 
Iheir fimple ftates, than when combined with 
oxygen ; for a man may eat a handful of 
iron filings, and walh them down with a gill 
of mercury, without inconvenience ; whereas 
a few grains, for inflance, of mercury, when 
oxydaled, are quite lufficient at one dofe ■, confe- 
quently, then, they argue, oxyda muft a£t by 
means of the oxygen ; and it rauH be the cxygeti 
otiij, which produces the powerful effeifls in 
quefl-ion. The only difficulty which occurs in 
this matter is, to explain, intelligibly, why the 
fame pure oxygenous princijde fhould, by mere 
/eparation from ihefe iimple metals, fometiraes 
prove violently emelic, at others powerfully _/«/(- 
vant, and on a third occafion fimply ianicl' 

Again, quickfiivcr is mild, ina-itive, and may 
be drank, like water, without fenfible etfect. 



The muriatic acid may be taken to the quan- 
tity of a drachm or two, with water, without any 
incooTcoience. 

If 
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If to Ihls muriatic acid you add a confiderable^ 
proportion of the prmci^h of Acidity, it will be- 
come lefs acid, and may then be taken in ftill 
larger quantities diluted with water, or almoft , 
without dilution ! 

If this fimple quickfilver be put to this mUd> J 
or Air-oxygcnated muriatic acid, an oxyd at \ 
oxymariate of quickfilver will be formed; of I 
which, thole who take onegram, at once, will moft J 
fincerely wifli they had been content with le^, 

^ ''Kow, if this grain of oxymuriate of quickfilvcc | 
produces fuch violent effefls by fimply impart- 
ing the third part of a grain of oxymuriatic acid, 
which it had combined with, to the vital fibres 
of the ilomach ; how happens it that five hundred 
limes as much of thc/aiiie kind of muriatic acid as 
that which was combined with ihe mercury,has no 
fuch violent efiei51s, nor fcarrely any confiderable ' 
effects whatever ? 

To avoid as decently as poffible, difficultlei. 

like this when lliry impfrtinrntly intrude, as has 

been 
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been the cafe on other occalions befide this, it' 
tas been fhrewdly infinuated that the oxygea' 
produces thefe prepofterous and out-of-the-way* 
effects only, when it is brought into a^ftion in A*< 
nafctnt Jiale. — Happy, thrice happy the genius' 
which fuggefled fo fortunate a falvo, in fo em* 
barraffing a dilemma ! 

^'Oxygen then, in its tia/cent flale, is quite a1 
different thing from oxygen a day vM! 

But, if oxygen be oxygen, and nothing elfc bal 
oxygen, it ftill remains to be explained, why^ 
and in what refpeCi, pure oxygen, pift fefaratt 
from a body, differs from iifelf^ being flill fun 
oxygen^ at the minutes end? 

Here, for the prefent, I iTiall drop the unpleai 
fant employment of finding out faults and conJ 
juring up difficulties. I muft aflert, howevcrj 
in the ftrongeft terras, that there is nothing ini 
vidious in any of the trantient remarks I haw 
made ; on the contrary, 1 have the highcft venc 
ration for every name I have mentioned ; aiif 
c cfleen 
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efieetn their invaluable labours as juflly entitling 
them lo llie liigbcft honour, and to everlafting 
fault! To equal celebrity and refpe£l I think 
fome few of the French chemifts are juflly cn- 
iirled ; at the head of wh'u h lifl is the name o£ 
Lavoijer; than fthich none is greatcrat this day, 
nor has a fairer claim to pafs with honour 
through agesyrt to come ! But no name, how- 
focver great, can faniSion /-/ror.- and it certainly 
is rocrilorious in any man toexpofe ii, whenever 
he difcovers // ; that its baneful influence may 
be deflroycd, thai truth be no longer obfbured 
by ite (hade: and my chief motive for bringing 
forward thtfe difliculties is, that by fair rcafbn- 
ing they may be explained away ; or, that prin- , 
ciples, which cannot he fupported by reafon, may 
not be thought worth defending by argumt»t i 
but, that founder principles be fought for to fup- 
ply their place. 




PRACTICAL INFORMATION, 



Gfr. &C. 



The Hijtory and De/cription of the Dlfeafe. 

HiARLY in 1801, feveral cafes of fore-throat 
occurred, which were neither dangerous nor 
peculiarly obflinate. In July many children 
were feized with ficknefs, fucceeded by fever, 
which ^in a few days was attended with an uni- 
Terfal eruption, whicjh by their mothers and 
nurfes was fuppofed to be the meafles ; fome 
degree of forenefs of throat at the fame time was 
generally complained of. All thefe fymptoms in 
a few days, mofl commonly, difappeared, with- 

c 2 a few 
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out medical affiftance being thought necef- 
fary. 



It was loon, however, found, that the dif- 
order was not the meafles, as the fever and fbre- 
nefs of throat, in fome caies, were particularly 
diflrefling, while the eruption was fcarcely vifi- 
ble ; and feveral children, who had lately had 
the raeailes, were covered with a florid cffloref- 
cence, which after a few days difappeared, when 
the cuticle gradually peeled oiF in fcales like 
bran ; and it now was found to be infedtious, 
as it commonly fcized upon all the children in 
the family, and fpread from houfe to houfe; few 
entirely efcaping, where there were children, in 
the neighbourhood. Some few amongft the lower 
claiTes died, probably owing to mifraanagement ; 
as liltherto there had been no ligns of much 
malignity. I fay probably from mifraanage- 
ment, as it is fo common a practice with the 
poor in cafes of fickncfs to beg wine and ardent 
fpirits of their affluent neighbours, which they 
adminifler to the fufFerers in all cafes indifcrimi- 
nately. I cannot mention this circumftancc 
withouH 
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Mhivithout at the fame time expreiiing a wiih, that 
fl^-tibofe whofe benevolence renders them fubjed to 
. Sich applications, would never give either wine 
§ «r firong liquors of any kind, till they have, 
i mbsit they at lead think to be, fufficient reafons 
I fix believing that fuch things will not be inju- 

m 

I Globus ; but, if a medical man is employed, never 
without his approbation. 

' In Augufl the diforder became really dan* 
gprous and truly alarming ; the fever, effloref- 
Gcnce, and fore-throat fpread rapidly, and was 
no longer confined to children : as now young 
adults of both fexes were fubjedl to its ravages ; 
nay, in fome cafes, but they were not numerous, 
thofe who had arrived to the ages of forty, and 
even fifty years, were attacked, and that, too, 
with extreme violence. 

The throat, nowj frequently became highly 
inflamed, fwelled almofl to fufibcation, and fre- 
quently ulcerated and highly foetid ; the parotids 
on each fide alfo being greatly enlarged aad very 
painful. 

But 
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But the mofl diftreifing and dangerous fymp^ 
torn was an affedlion or the braini which, par-^ 
ticularly in aduhs, was produdlive of fcenes of 
horror indcfcrihably diftrcffing ! In thefe cafes 
the fever was high; the {kin fluftied, but not 
always efHorefcent; the puife rapid; the throat 
commonly highly inflamed, often ulcerated and 
fwelled till breathing was an herculean labour : 
but, the raging madnefs of delirium ! joh, it was 
inconceivably horrid ! ! ! Frequently it required 
the iirength of three or four men to keep the 
patient in bed : if for a moment left unguarded^ 
he threw himfelf upon the floor, and rolled 
around in agony ; and, if a female, was regard- 
lefs of modefly and infenfible to fhame. Some- 
times the moft mifchievous rage pofleflfed theoa^ 
and their neareft and deareft friends were not 
exempted from abufe ; while the loud ravings of 
frantic wildnefs, or the wailings of diftrefs, aflfailed 
the ears, and ftruck terror to the hearts of thole 
who pafled before the houfes which contained 
the miferable, the wretched fufFerers ! 



As 
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As may be fuppofed, unlcfs the violence of 
the dilbrdcr was fpccdtly fubducd, a horrid death 
was Ihortly the inevitable confequence; when a 
high d^ree of putrefadion rapidly fucceeded, 
and, nut unfrrquently, coniidcrable quantities 
of blood efcaptd ln>m the dit^ended veflels, and 
poured out by ■various paflages. 



The piilfc was always rapid; the breathing 
quick, laborious, and interrupted by frequent 
£gbings; the fcnl'dlion of difirefling oppreflion 
about the prxcordia was anxioufly complained 
of; and the dread of fuffocation from the great 
diflentioD of the veflels about the throat, in- 
creafed (he mifcry to the higheft degree of 
agony. 

Towards the clofe of this fcene of wretched 
fuffering, children commonly became convulfed, 
and adults not unfrequently. 

A variety of other fymptoms occafionally at- 
tended to add to the diflrefs ; but, as they were 
neitl 
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neither confiant, common, nor eflential to the 
diforder, I ftiall not flop to confider them. j 

About this time feveral, parlicularly children, 
fpecdiiy fell victims to its malignancy; fome 
being taken off in eight and forty, fix and' . 
thirty, or even, in fome few cafes, within four 1 
and twenty hours from the time when the attack 
firll became fenfibly evident ! In one village, 
as I was afterwards informed, between forty andi 
fifty died of the diforder within the fpace of one 
month : a fatal proof of its prevalence and. 
malignancy ! ! ! 



The duration of the diforder, whether it ter-> 
minated in health or death, was very various. 
Some were taken off rapidly ; fome flrnggled to 
the fixth or eighth day ; and fome even longer, 
before their powers were finally extinguiflied. 
In flighter cafes patients commonly recovered in. 
fix or eight days ; but in more ferious attacks, 
the time of the dilappearance of the infedtion 
was extremely uncertain ; and, when the brain* 
had been confiderably aifecfted, flupor, fatuity, 
' and 
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and in fotne cafes a cerlain degree of general 
paralyfis were the unhappy confequences. Some- 
liraes fcEtid ulcers appeared, and in feveral the 
extremities were much fwelled, and remained fo 
after tlie fever wasfubdued. 

In Aiiguft and Scptemher the contagion was 
moft virulent and general, and confequenlly moft 
fatal; after that its Influence gradually dimi- 
niflied. But, even in the month of March 
1 802, feveral cafes occurred ; and at this moment, 
June 1802, it is not totally extinguiflicd, al- 
though it now frequently takes quite a different 
form. 

Having thus given a general hiftory of the 
rife and progrefs of this alarming, diftrefling, 
and fatal contagion, and of its ufual modes of 
altack, charadterifiic fymptoms, and various ter- 
minations, as it appeared in the neighbourhood 
where I refide, I fhall avoid being tedious by 
entering into a detail of minuter and lefs import- 
ant appearances, and fhall immediately proceed 
to the mode of treatment. 

D Mtthod 
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Method of treating the Difordefm 

The firft appearance of the difeaie was not 
marked with any fymptoms of violence or dan^ 
ger ; few died. And as many readily recovered 
when the conditution was unailified by medi- 
cines^ and many under difi^rent modes of treat* 
mentj it is not clear that the medicines whit^ 
were applied were of any real utility. 

In Auguft, when the infedtion became pecu** 
liarly virulent^ and rapidly ipread its baneful 
inflbence around ; when death and horror joined 
Company with the difeafe, and wild alarm was 
painted upon every countenance^ it then became 
truly a ferious coniideration^ and the moft ilridt 
and unremitted attention became abfolutely ne- 
cefTary, that the moft effedhial mode of treat* 
ment might as foon as poilible be afcertained. 

I found hy repeated inquiries refpe6ling the 
ptogrefs of the diforder^ and the fate of 
thofe who were feized with it in the adja- 
cent 
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cent villages, that bleeding, bllflering, emetics, 
purgatives, falines, fudorifics, acids, &c. with 
gargarilbis of various kinds, had been reforted to. 
Some recovered; feme died; but none were 
fenfible of having been really benefited by the 
means which had been employed ; and it was 
foon ftritingly evident to the inhabitants around, 
that the propcMlion of recoveries by thofe modes 
of treatment, were not greater than when the 
difeafe was entirely left to the conftjtution ; and 
that the violence of the fymptoms and duration 
of the difeafe were not fenfihly affeSed by any 
thing which had been done to relieve them; 
therefore great numbers chofe to truft to nature 
only. 



I now was applied to by feveral labouring 
under the difeafe in an alarming degree, and in 
a few days had twelve patients, cliiefly adults, 
betides many more fligblly afFeiSed. Nine of 
them had fever and efflorcfcence, with violent 
inflammation and fuelling of the throat ; the 
other three, in addilion to the above complaints, 
s 2 were 
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were attended with great affe6lion of the brain, 
and confiant and high delirium. 

I^ too, had recourfe to the eftabliihed modes 
of treatment, the effeiSts of which I attended to 
with unremitted application ; but I could not 
perceive that any medicine which I applied po£- 
fefled the leaft power over the diforder^ either in 
mitigating its violence, or hadening its dii3p^ 
pearance. 

The three patients who were fo highly delirious 
became worfe ! I changed my medicines ; I 
tried every powerful medicine that was likely to 
fucceed ; I ranfacked my library for precedents, 
and confulted all the authors of celebrity who 
had treated on fuch diforders; but fiill not any 
one article, or any combination of medicines, 
had any evident or decided efFe6l in either 
moderating or removing the difeafe ! 

Now, fome of the patients of the nine who 
had not any coniiderable delirium, flowly reco- 
vered. One of the three in whom the brain had 

been 
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been fo greatly affected, in defiance of all t!ie 
pains I had taken to relieve him, died ! and a 
fccond, at the lame time, fhewed figns of reco- 
Tcry, As the third had been attacked later than 
the other two, and as the modes of treatment in 
the two former were not exadily the fame, I 
immediately put him under the fame courle of 
medicine as had beeifadminiftcred to the reco- 
Tcring patient ; but, alas ! with no good eifet^, 
as he alfo fell a vidlim to the difeafe on the 
fecond day after ! 

The others flowly and difficultly recovered; 
but after a mofl impartial review of every cir- 
cumftance, and a fair comparifon of tlicfe cafes 
witii the general progrefs of the difeafe when 
left to nature, or under different modes of treat- 
ment, I was under the neceflity of drawing this 
mortifying conclufion, that all my attention, and 
all the medicines, however various, or in wliat- 
flvcr manner combined, which I had hitherto 
given, had not been produ^he of any good eJfeU 
whatgver! 



At 
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At this very moment, when all my eiForts were 
baffled ! my confidence deftroyed ! and hope it- 
felfalmofl: extlnguifhed by the dlflreffing load 
of anxiety which opprefled my mind, the difor- 
der became ftill more formidable, more frequent, 
and more commonly alarming ! Every day new 
names were added to the lift of fufFerers ; and it 
was not without the moft mortifying and painful 
fcnfations thai I faw them fly with confidence to 
me for relief, at that very time when expcrienca 
had jufi taught me by the clcarefl: evidence, that 
fniaU indeed was the ajfijiance in tny power to give 
them ; unlefs by a hold deviation from the el3a~ 
blifhcd modes of prai^ice, an effeBual remedjt 
could be found. 



For fome time paft I have not only made (q J 
free as lo think for mylcU, but have alio ven-t I 
tured to think very differently from others upoql 
many I'ubje6ls. The nature of contagious dif- 
eafts was one of ihofc fubjetSts ; and as my ideas 
tjf the cauie were widely difitrcnt from the com-r 
mon opinion, fo alfo is the practice which thofe 
novel ideas fuggefted. 
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The remedy which my ideas infinuated as moft 
adapted to the removai or dcfiru(Sion of conta- 
gion like this, however, was merely theoretical; 
and as fuch, I could not think, myfeiraulhorizcd 
to try experiments with it, while cflabliihed 
modes of praflice were fuccefsful. But by the 
deaths of thefe two patients, and the decided in- 
efficacy in every other cafe of fevere affection, I 
was now perfectly convinced that thofe ejlabli/hal 
mcuies of treating theprclentdiJbrder were neither 
fuccefsfulj nor in (he leaft to be depended upon ; 
and therefore not only thought mytclf authorized 
to change, but alio fortunate in having anypro- 
m'diDg re(burce,in fo diftrefling a conjunilure, 
to fly to. 

In April 1800, I had had I'everal patients in a 
typhus feveT^ which bore fome flight refemblancc 
to this, and which evidently feemcd to be com- 
municable. It was not, however, either pecu- 
liarly dangerous, much extended, or long before 
it difappeared. The ufual modes of treatment 
were, at that time, very unfatisfa£lory ; and to- 
wards ^the decline of the fever, I determined to 
try the very remedy which I fmce have had 
recourfe 
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rccourfe to. I gave it in three or four cafes ; 
but the patients recovered fo immediately after, 
that I could not think myfelf jufiifiable in con- 
cluding that the medicine had been any way 
concerned in their recovery; and as no more 
cafes of that kind appeared either then or fince, 
of courfe the real powers of the remedy were ftill 
unafcertained. 

Immediately, therefore, after the death of the 
fecond patient already mentioned, I determined 
that the next cafe which proceeded, unchecked 
by the ufual remedies, to become really danger- 
ous, or rather to become alarming, fhould be 
fubjedled to the new mode of treatment entirely^ 
which I was refolved to adminifter boldly ; but, 
as the medicine in which my only hopes were 
founded was fo diametrically oppofite in its qua- 
lities to thofe which are univerfally efleemed 
proper in raging fevers, I, at the fame time^ 
determined to give it with prudence and caution. 

It was evening: my refolution had not been 

fixed one hour, when two meflengers arrived 

X from 
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froin two of my patients. The iirft was a gen- 
tleman upwards of fifty ; the other a married 
woman, the mother of a family, aged about 
thirty. Each of them had been feized with a 
violent atlack of the diferder about five days 
before : the firft had been my patient tbfee days, 
the latter two. 

The fymploms were very fimilar, each havmg 
flight efflorefccnce ; the throat much fwelled and 
inflamed ; and in both the fever had been high 
from the firit, wiih great anxiety of mind and 
reilleffnefi. 

As their diforders had been fimilar in their 
progrefs, fo were their fituations now ; as the 
information I received was, that in each the 
fever was greatly increafed, and both were refi- 
kls and delirious. None of the ufual medicines 
which had been given in either cafe had been 
produ<Sivc of any fenfible efFe6l upon the difeafe, 
which proceeded equally, and with unremitting 
or rather increafing violence in both I 
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My refolution was already taken; and tht 
moment was foon to arrire which would deter- 
mine the fate of my reafonings^ my remedy^ and 
my patients : nay, not only of thefe^ but pro- 
bably of many befide them ; as numbers kept 
daily applying, cither for the firfl: time, or for 
. more efficacious remedies than thofe they had 
already tried in vain ! 

Without hefitation, therefore, I diffolved fwa 
drachms of volatile alkali^ or carbonate of am^ 
tnonlay in five ounces of water : half of which fbf- 
lution was diftributed to each patient, with orders 
to take half a tahle-ffoonfuly or two tea-ffoonfuls^ 
every two^ three^ ox four hoars j according to the 
urgency of ih^Jjfmptoms. If the difficulty of fwal- 
lowing abated, and the patient wifliedif, a little? 
cold water might be added to each dofe. Cold 
water. Or toaft ind water, to be drank at pleafure. 
I particularly requefted that I might be informed 
of the ftate of both thefe patients on the follow- 
ing morning ; and it was not without coniider-* 
able agitation, produced by contending hopes 
and fears, that I faw the meflengers arrive. 

Conceiyc 



CoDccire then what was my furprife ! Iiowi ^M 
great my pleafure ! how extreme my fatisfaclion I 
when I was informed that each of my patients 
had found aftonifhiog reUef, even from the very 
fitii dofe of the medicine ! that both had had fe- 
veral hours of refrelhing flecp, the firft they had 
enjoyed fince the commencement of the diforder ; 
and, that both were cool and perfeflly coUcifled, 
having had nothing lilce deHrium after the firft 
dofe had been taken half an hour. 



Now had I reafon to hope that I was poflefTed 
of a remedy, which feemed to be endowed with 
a ffec'tfic power over the difeal'e ; as in thefe two 
cafes it had manifefled an immediate ailion, by 
cxtinguilhing the fever and foothing the menial 
agitation into perfe£l compofure. In Ihort, it 
gave me pleafure to find that thefc two patients ' 
were fnatchcd as it were from a danger, which 
experience had taught me the iifual modes pf ' 
treatment were by no means of any efficacy in 
removing; and the moll exhilarating hopes that 
my other patients would loon experience the la- 
lutary effects of the remedy, and confirm its 
E 2 power 
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power by becoming happy evidences of its 
fuccefs ! 

Nor were my hopes difappointed ! — From 
this time the volatile alkali was my conftant re- 
medy in every ftate, every form^ and every ilage 
of the difeafe. 

Some were glowing with univerfal efflorcl^ 
cence^ in fome the extremities were fwelled ; 
in others foetid ulcers appeared, particularly 
about the parts of generation ; in mofi the throat 
was fwelled and inflamed, often ulcerated, and 
refpiration almoft prevented : but, in the moft 
alarming cafes, a fcorching fever, and raging de- 
lirium, rendered the patient's lituation horribly 
alarming; yet, in all thefe variations of the dif- 
eafe, the volatile alkali was my fpecific remedy, 
which I adminiftered to between two and three 
hundred patients fucceffiyely and fuccefsfully. 

In faft, although a great number of thofe pa- 
tients were afiiid^ed with the very worft fymp- 
toms of the diforder; and although many of 

them 
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them did not apply till the difeafe had gained its 
utmoll; virulence, yet, under both thofe difad- 
vaBtages, oat of near three hundred who toot 
(he volatile alkali, but two died. Both were 
very young children : — in both the parts about 
the throat and nofe were extremely fwelled and 
ulcerated; — in neither of them was the folution 
given in I'uch quantity as was likely toiucceed : — 
in both the virulency of the infeiftion was ex- 
treme, and far advanced before relief was applied 
for; one of them having been fix days before 
application, and the throat was become lb foetid, 
and the child fo generally and conilantly con- 
vulfed, that I declared its recovery impoffible; 
and only gave the medicine to fatisfy the pa- 
rents, without any expectation of its being of 
benefit to the child. , 

In recent cafes, the firft or fccond dofe very 
frequently entirely deflroyed every appearance of 
diforder: in moil cafes its beneficial influence 
was more or lefsfenfibly perceived from the very 
firfl ; and the fatisfadtion which my patients i 
general exprelfed, when they came to inform 
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fnc of its operation, was not lefs than ray con- 
fidence in its powers, and my heartfelt pleafure 
at its fuccefs. 



I mean it not to be underftooH, neither in- 
deed can it be fuppofed by any intelligent perfon, 
that the volatile alltali was the only medicine 
which was adminiftered in all thefe cafes. In i 
the greateft number of them, however, it was ' 
Xhcjole remedy which was given, and all that 
was found neceflary to the fpeedy and pcrfe{5t 
removal of the difeafe, and the re-eftablilhment 
of health ; and in every other of thefe cafes, its 
powerful and beneficial effects in removing the 
fever, &c. were not Icfs evident. But peculiar cir- 
cumftancesandconflitutionswereliablctovarioiM , 
difirefling fymptoms which were excited by the I 
difeafe, but by no means ejffiuial to it, or ita 
conftant attendants ; and thefe accidental f^-mp- 
toms, in their turn, kept up the diforder, and 
required particular attention, as well as the ori- 
ginal difeafe ; that, as common dilturbers, they 
might be expelled together. 
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As my only intention at prefent is to point out 
to others the remedy which has proved fo lingu« 
larly and extenfively fuccefsful in the icarlatina 
toaligna vel anginofa in my private praAice ; I 
Aall not enter into a fpecification either of the 
Varieties of thole accidental fymptoms^ or the 
kinds of medicines which were neceffarily com- 
bined with the folution to remove them. What- 
ever be the diforder which a patient is attacked 
with ; howfoever well known or common, it is, 
at all times, to his intereft, his fafety, and fatif- 
fadlion, to apply to the mojl intelligent and expe- 
f-ienced praEliiioner within his reach ; and to fuch 
this fpecification would be unneceflary. On 
this head I will only further obferve> that as I 
never found any advantage was derived from 
cither bleeding, bliftering, emetics, cathartics, 
diuretics, fudorifics, opium^ bark, acids, or any 
kind of medicine whatever, befides the volatile 
alkali, when the difeafe was fimple ; of courfe, 
1 never had recourfe to any other remedy, until 
1 was convinced that the contagion was deftroyed. 
Then, if troublefome fymptoms attended, I im- 
mediately conjoined fuch medicines as I thought 

neceflarv 
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ncceflary to remove them ; when the fymptonis, 
and the diforder^ which they kept up by increaf-' 
ing the general diflrefs, difappeared together; 
or, if flupor, fatuity, anafarca^ general debility^ 
or even delirium, without any remaining fever, 
as frequently happened^ were confequences ; 
they readily yielded to appropriate remedies, 
without any difficulty that I ever experienced. 

Having thus faithfully laid open my expe- 
rience; the new mode of treatment, or rather 
the new remedy I have adopted^ and the great 
and conilant fuccefs which has attended it in 
nearly three hundred cafes in every ftage, every 
form, and every degree of virulency of this 
alarming, this diftreflSng, and, alas ! too fre- 
quently fatal diforder ; I fhall only add my moft 
lincere wifhes that the experience of others may 
confirm the hope^ which is founded on my ovon^ 
that the remedy I now recommend is pojjejfed of 
Jpecific powers in the cure of thisy if not of other 
malignant diforder s^ like it^ arifing from contagion ; 
at the fame time declaring, that fuch have been 
the efFecSls of this fimple medicine, -that were I 

' to 



to be ieized with the plague itjelf (Iiis raoment, 
the volatile alkali would be the only remedy I 
would have recourfe to, and I fliould fly to it 
with confidence I 



A few Remarks, hy Anticipation, on the Conchfion 
ivhich will probably be drawn of the Nature of 
the Diforder from the Quality of the Remedy. 

As chemiltry is the falhionable ftady of tlie 
day, if I be favoured with half a fcore readers, 
fcveti of thera muft be chemlfts ; for at this time 
French principles are as ncceflary to the philofo- 
pher as French fafhions are to a fine lady : 
neither of them can fafely appear in public with- 
out them ; confequcntly, as being out of the 
faHiion is generally confidered as like being out 
of the world, every man who wifhes lo be 
-thought knowing, mufi be a chemift; and a 
chemitl too of the antiphlogifiic order. 



One common remark and general conclu- 

fion will naturally occur to the gentlemen of this 

F order ; 
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ordei*; which, as nearly as I can predict, will he 
in the following words : — ** Urnph ! — If this be 
a fad, that the carbonate of ammonia counter- 
a<Sls, or deftro} s the contagion of fcarlatina ma- 
ligna; then, it mud inconteflahly follow, that 
this contagion is an acid, and that the diforder 19 
in reality a fur-oxygenation of the fyftcm, vvhich 
the carbonate of ammonia deftroys, or removes, 
by combining with that acid to neutralization , 
and thus depriving it of its influence on the 
fyftem ; by which means the fyftem is relieved 
ifrom the diforder occafioned by the exceis of 
oxygen, and health Js reftored.*' 

If this be a fail, that the carbonate of ammonia 
is a fucccfsful remedy in the fcarlatina maligna^ caa 
any man be diflatisfied with fo natural a conclu- 
iion t a conclulion fo pat and fo truly cbemicaf , 
that it feems to carry the fallefl convidlion along 
with it ?-^ — And yet there are objections, najr 
powerful objections to fuch conclulion, and to 
any explanation which the modern principles of 

chemiflry, confiftently with themfclves, can 

give. - ■■ *■ 

It 
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It does not abfolutcly follow that thi 
gion is an acid, becaufe ammonia dcftroys the 
ciFetS^s it produces, and becomes neutralized by 
its pallage through the body; neither is fuch a 
mode of arguing cither conliflent with reafon or 
fa£ts. For example, alcohol will combine with 
oxygen gas fo as to form water. Many good 
old ladies are fubjcift to colicky pains which are 
always relieved by a few glafles of JVan^z, whofe 
efficacy refidcs in its alcohol: and this Nantz, is 
converted into ivaler. But are we then to con- 
clude, that whenever one of thefe good old crea- 
tures has a touch of the colic, it proceeds frota 
her having fifteen or Hventj gallons of oxygen 
gas in her belly ? Surely not. Though gas of 
fomc kind or other is no uncommon attendant in 
fuch cafes, as is frequently evident to more 
lenles than one ; yet, by whatever paflagc it 
makes itsefcape, it has never tiruck me as being 
of the empyreal kind. 

If the lymptoms in fcarlatina maligna are the 

cfFcfSs of hypcr-oxygenation, it is furprifing 

that they have not been conftant attendants in 
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many hofpitals, and in many circles of private 
practice of late; feeing it has been fo very much 
the fjjkion to give the acids to an exce& not 
known in former times ; but^ though hundreds 
and thoufands of patients have been fur-oxy- 
genated to the higheft degree, yet, I never heard 
they were attacked with the fymptoms of icarla- 
tina maligna in confequence. Neither does fur- 
oxygenation render a perfon more liable to the 
difeafe^ as I have had more than one indubitable 
proof of, during the time of the ravages of the 
diforder now under confideration. Nay, fb far 
from that, in three cafes particularly, where the 
patients, otherwife in perfeil health, were taking 
acids liberally for a cutaneous diforder, they 
efcaped the contagion, though their companions^ 
who accompanied each of them in an occafional 
attendance on the lick, were every one of them 
fetzed with the difeafe on the third or fourth 
day after. 

It is very evident then, that fuper-oxygenation 
neither conftitutes the diforder, nor predifpofes 
the body to become fubjeft to its influence. 

How 
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How llien can the contagion be an acid ? and it 
it be, what is the flate of that acid ? 

Recourfe cannot be had here to the ridiculous 
argument of nafccnt oxygen ; becaufe, if nafcent 
oxygen means any thing, it mufl be oxygen in 
the aft of reparation from one body, transferring 
jifelf to another; which of courfe mull be im- 
mediately in conlaS. But breathing the air of 
a room where a patient in this diforder is 
confined, without coming within three feet of 
the patient, has, in many cafes, inconteftably, 
communicated the difeafe; which, on the third 
or fourth day after fuch expofure, hath fo con- 
fiantly appeared, as to render the time and mode 
of infedion no longer problematical. Here the 
oxygen, if oxygen muft be the caufe of the 
diforder, had not only been /eparated from the 
infeiled hody Jome rime, but h^A JloateS in the 
almofphcre to the dtftance of three feel at lead : 
it therefore could not be nafcmt^ flrifily Ipcak- 
ing, but was zsfree and independent as though it *' 
had been feparatcd three jears, and had been 
ivafted round \\\e globe. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps it will be faid that this acid of conta^ 
gion is not (imply oxygen, but a combination of 
oxygen with a peculiar hafe^ forming a peculiar 
acid, poffeffing the peculiar properties, to which , 
we give the name of contagion \ and that this 
acid of contagion has another peculiarity, which 
is, that, when received into the blood and a6l- 
ing as a contagion, it caufes a great quantity of a 
Umilar acid of contagion to be generated \ as is 
peculiarly evident in fmall-pox, from inocula- 
tion; when the hundredth part of a grain of the 
matter of infedlion will frequently produce as 
much infectious matter, ahfolutety ftmilar in all 
refpe^iSf as can be contained iji the large fuftules 
covering the whole furface of the body ! 

Admitting then that the matter of contagion 
IS an acid, formed of oxygen and fomething 
elfe; flill, that oxygen is not faturated with its 
bafe; for oxygen faturated is no longer acid : it 
flill then a6lsas oxygen, and is in reality oxygen, 
only partly or imperfec5lly combined with fome 
peculiar bafe. 
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If then a fmall portion of this, acid of conta« 
gion be introduced into the circulation of a per* 
fon in heahh^ it caufes an inconceivably greater 
proportion of a iimilar acid of contagion to be 
generated; that is, it cauies the oxygen in the 
keahky Mood to combine partially with fome oSier 
principle of the blood \ and by forming this comhi'- 
nation to feparate fron^ the other principles of that 
blood they before were united with : for, as the 
perfon is in health, and the blood in a healthy 
ftate, when the contagion is received; and as 
nothing but what is natural and conducive io 
health is taken in afterwards, till the contagious 
acid is formed, it is evident, that the acid of 
contagion ^us generated y is 2i6^yi?^\y formed from 
certain principles feparated from the pure healihy 
blood itfelf of which they were a conflituent 
part. 

The quefiion now is, how does the oxygen of 
contzgion feparate the oxygen of the blood from 
all its other combinations, except that portion of 
fomething or other which renders it contagious 
alfo? By what law of chemical agency are wc 

io 
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to explain iti what manner one grain of oxygen, 
combined with a certain bafe, adls upon the 
other principles of the mafs of blood in general, 
fo as to make them depofit a thoufand grains of 
Jimilar contagion^ formed of oxygen with a cer- 
tain bafe ? In (hort, why healthy blood, by the 
acceiCon of a fmall portion of oxygen in a pecu- 
liar flate, (hould be immediately difpofed to de^ 
ptffit an hnnimfely larger proportion of oxygen in a 
fi milar flate ? 

Thefe are quefiions5 which the play of iimple 
affinities between bafe and bafe^ appears to me by 
no means calculated to anfwer ; and confequent- 
ly the theory which is founded upon fuch prin- 
ciples is not capable of giving that fatisfadlion 
which an inquifitive mind mufl: defire^ and 
ought dih'gently to feek after. 

If oxygen, a name which originated in error, 
be a fimple principle, it ought to be confiflent 
with itfelf. If then the matter of contagion be 
an acid, or a modification of oxygen, its pro- 
perties ought to bear a refemblance to the gene- 
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ral properties of all other acids or compounds 
where oxygen is not in a ftate of faturation with 
its bafes : but that is not the cafe ; for the acid 
of contagion caufes a generation of a firailar acid 
in an allonifhingly great proportion to the ori- 
ginal exciting acid. This then is a ftriking 
peculiarity which no other acid is poffefled of. 
Indeed, were other acids endowed with the lame 
generative powers when received into the living 
body, Jome praditioners of the pretent day might 
make fortunes, by merely preferving the droppings 
from their patients. 

If the matter of contagion be an acid, which 
produces the various fymptoms of fiarlatina ma- 
ligna when it abounds in the fyflem, other acids, 
which are mere compounds of the fame oxygen- 
ous principle in excefs, when they are thrown 
into the fyftem in great quantities, ought to 
produce violent aiftions fimilar to them : but 
they do not ; and therefore, to lay that conta- 
gion is an acid, and that its effcds are produced 
by fur-oxygenation of the iy&cm, is iaymg no- 
thing, 
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In ihorty if oxygen be a fimple principle^ 
whicb^ in its iimpleft, moft difengaged^ and 
mo(V condenfed flate^ is innocuous when proper- 
ly dilutedj how docs that inoffenfivc principle 
become virulent, when its powers arc partly 
exerted in affinity with a bafe of any kind ? If the 
full exertion of its powers be harmlefs^ how can a 
partial exertion of thofe identical powers be de-- 
ftruQive ? 

The fame mode of reafoning applies to the 
other principle^ as a bafe of contagion. It is 
evidently derived from the blood; but every 
principle in the healthy bloody in its fimpleft 
and pureil flate^ is innocent^ when taken into 
the body ; how then can one fimple falutary 
principle, by combining with oxygen, which is 
equally fo, acquire deleterious properties, or form 
a compound which is pofTeffed of deftrtiRpoe 
powers J when that combination is merely the ef- 
fe<St of the fimple principles attracting each other? 
By that attradlion they cannot gain any power, 
or any new property ; for when two bodies at- 
tradt each other, a part, at leaft, of their powers 
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arc mutually exerted upon each other ; and; 
quently, the only tSe&. that combination can 
produce upon the powers of bodies or molecules, 
is, that as thofe powers are in a great meafure 
expended by adling upon each other, each body 
will have lefs power to afl with upon other 
bodies. 

Perhaps it will be alleged that the bland or 
malignant qualities of oxygen, or of the compofi- 
tion into which it enters, depends upon the 
quantify of caloric combined or connected with 
it;^mdced! .,,1 

Oxygen, then, with a full dofe of caloric, 
conftitutes oxygen gas, according to the modern 
doftrines. But, as that is the pureft and moll 
falutiferous'of all gafee, it cannot be fuppofcd that 
the oxygen in the flatc of contagion has any 
fuTplus of caloric ; that would be deviating on *1 
the fide of falubrily, and Its efFetfls ought to be 
highly invigorating, and fimilar to thofe pro- 
duced by inhaling oxygen gas : therefore, as the 
e£fe£ls of contagion are widely different, of 
6 3 courfc, 
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courfc, if caloric has any thing to do in the 
bufincfs, ttic ox)gen, in contagion, mufl: have left 
than 'tis common preporthn of itt 

But, when oxypcn leaves the inTedled body to 
pafs into the atmofphere, why does it not take a 
Sufficient quantity of caloric along with it, a8 
there can be no fcarc'Uy of it when it feparates 
from the infiamed furfacc of a hody fcorch'mg with 
fever ? 

I 

Probably by way of faying tbmething, or, in 
fhort, any thing rather than give up a favourite 
idea, howfoever abfurd, it may be urged that the 
oxygen, forming the acid of contagion, is depriv' 
ed of its caloric by its intimate combination with 
the bafe of that contagion ; or that the acid of 
contagion is formed by the combination of oxy- 
gen with the peculiar bafe, both of which are A- 
prived of their caloric. — Then the qucflion is, 
how is it poflible for onefingle grain of the acid of 
contagion to deprive a thovfand grains of oxygen, 
or of the bafe of coniagian, or of hoth, of thcir^tf 
proportion of caloric which they pojfefs in the 
healthy 
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healthy blood, and thus to precipitate them from 
the common mafs, in the form and with all the 
virulent properties oi contagion ? 

Here, however, I fliall drop the purfuit ; 
having brought forwards a fufficient number of 
objections to the modern modes of explaining 
the nature of difeafes, and the operations of me- 
dicines, to apologize for my reje£ting them, and 
for my boldly daring to think for myfelf; for, while 
fuch objcdlions remain in full force, he mufl be 
fond of a theory indeed who can be pleafed oc 
fatislied with it ; and they mufi remain in fuU 
force till they are explained away in a rational and 
fatiifaHory manner. 

The greater number of thofe who pretend to 
philofophical knowledge are men who are not 
capable of thinking deeply (fome from incapacity, 
and others from habitual indolence, and the 
degrading cuflom of fwallowing the literary 
evacuations of men of really great or pretended 
abilities, as viell-digefted opinions, without con- 
iidcring for a moment whether they are either 
fouTid or •whokfome) ; and for that reafon they 
2 are 
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arc perfe^Hy (ktisfied with any arguments which 
appear plaufible, howfoever fuperficial. With 
philofophers of this flarop, when opinion is^ 
once formed, every attempt to alter their mode 
of thinking, or root out that opinion, howfoever 
erroneous, is abfolutely in vain— they have roade 
up their minds : they are fatisfied that they are 
right : the greateft philofophers of the age have 
advanced and flill maintain that opinion ; then, 
who can produce greater authority for a contrary 
opiiiion ? If you attempt to reafon clofely upon 
the fobjeA, they wifely turn a deaf ear :— for, if 
they liften they cannot underftand ; or ohjeSlions 
are not attended to, becaufe they feel they have it 
not in their power to anfwer them, 

I don't like principles that are too cafy, too 
comprehenfive, too good-natured, and too ready 
to do or undo, jufl: as occafion fuits. Every man 
who reafons, ought to have principles upon 
which his reafoning is founded ; but thofe prtn- 
ciples ought to be fimple in themfelves, finipYe 
in their properties, conftant in their effefls, and 
at all times, confident in their operations. Btit 

whien 
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when principles are alTumed which arc hot or 
cold, fat or lean, wet or dry, confifient or in- 
confiftent, whichever is the moll convenient at 
the time ; fuch ideal principles, or rather fuch 
term without ideas, are not the permanent, un- 
changeable principles of a philofopher, but the 
playthings of a child; awhijkzt one end, a rattle 
at the other ! 

Philofophy is the fafliionable folly of the 
day, but what philofophy ? Is it the love of 
wifdom, of knowledge, of fafVs converted into 
fcience by reafon ? No. The philofophy of the 
prefent day confiHis in one continual wafle of 
u(eful articles, in trying ten thoufand trifling ex- 
periments, and repeating them ten thoufand limes 
over, and ten thoufand times laying the jarring 
refuhs before each other, and the public. 

Let it not be thought, however, that 1 am an 
enemy to experiments, or ignorant of the great 
advantages which have been derived from theni ; 
on the contrary, no one is a greater advocate for 
them, when condmacd with judgment, llian my- 
felf; but, ftill, experiments canhuiiurmihrmt ff- 
rs<ih , 
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rials, which reqfon mud convert into order and 
fcimce. Experiments zxcjieps by which the philo* 
fopher afcetids for the purpofe of gaining a more 
extefifive and diverfified view of what furrounds 
him ; but thofe fieps^ however high they be 
piled^ are not wifdom : and the man who fpends 
himfelf in heaping iJep upon ilep^ is the mere 
flave offcience^ who eredls a tower from whofe 
Jummit the true philofopher contemplates at his 
leifure the wonders of nature, thus widely opened 
before him. 

I think I hear fome one exclaim, What I are 
the principles of the French philofophyfo univer* 
fally admired, and fo generally adopted, are they 
not iimple, confiAent, and intelligible ? and is 
the beautiful theory fo full of explanation, which 
is founded upon thofe principles, a detail of ex- 
periments without reafoning ? Softly, and you 
ihall hear, my good antiphlogiftian ! I have, fo 
far, never advanced an opinion different from the 
common every-body's-way-of-thinking, withoat 
giving my reafons for it ; and as reafons to fup« 
^rt fuch an opinion are ready at every . torn, 

- if 






if you will give me leave, I will lay before you 
the firft which come to hand. 

As oxygen is a leading feature in alraofi: every 
experiment which occurs, nothing more readily 
catches the eye than it. Let me then for a mo- 
ment attend to what every body fays, and every 
body believes, and every body is ready to main- 
tain (except when Ihey meet with arguments 
which may prove troublcfome) concerning the 
principle called oxygen. 

Oxygen is a limple principle, according to the 
French fchool, which poflefles very fingular pro- 
perties. Sometimes it forms by combination with 
bland and mild principles, the moft acrid com- 
pounds ; as, for example, when by combination 
with azote, it forms nitrous acid. 

Sometimes it combines with other mild fub- 
fiances, without any acrimony ; as when with ky- 
drogenii forms water: and fometimes with the 
moft acrid, penetrating, and corrofive of all tilings, 
it forms a mild compound of the moft grateful and 
H ialutary 
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iaiutary qualities ; as whea with caloric it farms 
pure air J or oxygen gas ! 

All gafesy fomehow or other, are chiefly com- 
pofed o(Jire ; and they take their names from the 
finally the very fmall proportion of the prindpU 
which in this fomehow-or-other-way is combined 
with it ; thus two or three grains of oxygen with 
a pint of caloric, form a pint of oxygen gas ; 
and a grain or two of azote, with the fame mea* 
fure of caloric, confiitute a pint of azotic gas. 

Oxygen and azote thus by caloric converted 
into gafes, have no power of comhination^ as is evi- 
dent by mixing them together ; when they fland 
all weathers, and every poffible degree of com- 
prcflion, without combining. 

Nitrous acid is formed of oxygen and azote. 
If to this acid there be put a few filings of iron 
or copper, fimple bodies, as the French teach us, 
the metal will attra<5l part of the oxygen, when 
the azote, by means of caloric, expands into the 
flate of gas, taking a portion of oxygen along 
with it. 

If 
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If this aiotic gas, charged with a portion of 
oxygen, be mixed with oxygen gas, it will rapidly 
feize its oxygen ; and the azote, by combination 
with that oxygen, and with that already attached 
to it, will form nitrous acid. 

Or if this azotic gas, charged with a little oxy- 
gen, be added to a mixture of azotic and oxyge- 
nous gafes, it will take the oxygen gas from the 
azotic, and with it will form nitrous acid ; that is, 
they fay, the azote not being Saturated with oxy- 
gen in the ftate of nitrous gas, will not only fcize 
the oxygen of oxygen gas to faturation, but it 
will take more than it CAn/aturale, and thus form 
a compound where oxygen evidently abounds ; 
and this combination is not in any refpcil inter- 
rupted by each of thofc principles being combined 
with caloric, and in the ftate of gas. 

Yet, a little while ago we were told, thai azote 
ZTiAoy,ygta\n \\\&Jiate of gafis, would w/ com-^ 
bine\ and now we find, that m the Jaie »f gafes 
they iviil rapidly combine. 
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What reafon is ailignable for this palpable con- 
tradidlion ? The difference is, that azofe in the 
flate of nitrous gas^ is already combined with a 
Jmall portion oi oxygen^ and with caloric fufHcient 
to give it the Aate of gas ; but in limple azotic 
gaa, the azote is only combined with caloric ; if it 
can be called combination, where one thoulandth 
part of the caloric cannot be in contad with the 
azote. 

Then azote with caloric^ has no fenfible aa^ 
tion on the oxygen of oxygen gas ; but if that azote 
with its caloric, be by any means combined with 
a portion of oxygen^ it then becomes fo keen^ fb 
voracious, fo infatiable in its appetite to oxygen^ that 
it will devour more than it can digefl ; will ieize 
upon more than it czvifaturatCy in defpite of calo^ 
ricy and thus will conftitute nitrous acid ! Azotic 
gas, already partly combined with oxygen ^ then 
will attradl oxygen in the flate of gas rapidly ; 
while azotic gas itfelf has no fenfible attraEtion 
wjtatever to oxygen in the ftatc* of gas ! 

Surely 
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Surely it is a little extraordinary, a little irregu- 
lar, a lillle inconfiflent in azote, that, when com- 
bined with caloric in the tlate of gas, it will not 
enter into cumbination with oxygen gas ; but if 
by any means it be crammed wUh a little oxygen, 
when combined with caloric, its appetite then be- 
comes fo infaiiably voracious, that it will gorge 
ie/elfw'\th oxygen Xo fuper-faturalion. Yet, Jiich 
are (he doSlrines, Juch the frindples,Juch the beau^ 
tiful thiories, fo full of explanatioTiy fo univerfallj 
admired, and To generally adopted ! and fuch the 
philofophy of the day ! ! 

It certainly is a matftr of little eontequence (o 
me, what are the prevailing opinions of the mul- 
titude ; yet, I feel myfelf fo finccrely attached 
to truth, and fo devoted to her fervice, that I can- 
not avoid occafionally pointing out what appear 
io me, evidently to be errors; that they may be 
carefully invefiigaled, and, if really errors — ex- 
punged : this, and this only, has been the mo- 
tive which has induced me to write what I now 
offer on the fubjetfl ; and I freely confefs that I 
have undertaken it rather asa duty, than as hav- 
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ing any expedlations that what I hare written 
will be in any degree ait ended to, for reafons 
which I have already more than once infinuated* 

Be that as it may ; being from long and full 
experience convinced that the 'generally adopted 
modes of pradlice are neither founded on found 
principles, nor of fuch decided efficacy in the 
greater number of diforders as to infpire the ex- 
perienced pra6litioner with confidence ; and be* 
ing fully perfuaded that great improvements 
might and ought to be m^de, I for fome time 
paft have devoted all my time and all my atten- 
tion to the fubjedV^ and my labours have not 
been wholly in vain. 

Although it would certainly be greatly to my 
pecuniary advantage to keep as fecrets the im* 
provements which my experience perfuades me I 
have made in the treatment of fome of the mo& 
formidable diforders, yet no private views fhall 
interfere with my firll intention, which was^ to 
diredi all my endeavours to one great end — ike 
public good! 

This, 
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This^ then^ is the firft communication, and 
I with confidence hope that it will be found of 
importance. 

In a fhort time it is my intention to lay before 
the public new methods of treating infiammaiion 
of the bowels andjirangulated hernia. 

% 

The unfortunate event which has fo lately 
deprived the world of one of its noblefl and 
greateft ornaments, makes me regret that the 
mode of treatment which has fo conflantly fuc- 
ceeded in fome of the moft alarming cafes of the 

above diforders which have occurred in my pri- 
vate pra6lice, was not then communicated, as 
the prav5lice is not only new, but experience has 
taught me, that beyond every other that I have 
heard of, it is alfo efficacious. 

As this is the firft of an intended feries of 
communications, I have thought it not improper 
to give this flight view of the reafons which have 
compelled me to abandon the commonly-re- 
ceived theories, and now fhall difmifs the fub- 

jea; 
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jeA; as, without alluiion to the theories of 
others, or to opinions of my own, I propofe that 
my future communications Ihall be entirely praC'- 
ileal ^ that being the readieft way of accomplilh- 
ing my wifh — to he ufefuL 



THE END* 
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